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Joe Albany 



respiratory failure. One of the first 
bop pianists, Albany was largely 
ignored by both critics and public, 

Europe, and recorded in England, 
Italy, Denmark and France. In 

States, and to a degree of revived 

Lager's documentary film Joe 
Albany: A Jazz Life. His final 
album, Portrait Of The Artist, was 
released on Elektra Musician in 
1982; but, with a sad irony, one of 

records, The Right Combination, a 

Marsh, who died too only last 
December, has just been reissued 
by Riverside. 

As we go to press, news has also 
reached us of the deaths of bassist 

Slim Gaillard, and of rcedsman 

ing but always considered work 
graced many of the finest Blue 
Notes of the 1960s. 

Stop Press 

The Joe Henderson/Andrew 
Hill Quartet (with Rufus Reid, 

playing three English dates as part 

and 29 March and in Leeds on 2 


Black British Jazz 




Bath Of Surprises 



is: Martial Solal (May 27), Andy 
Sheppard/Steve Swallow plus Bill 
Bruford's Earthworks (28), Don 
Weller Quartet (30), Sweet Honey 

(June 1), Ken Hyder's Talisker 
(2), Bob Wilber's Big Band - 

and Prime Time plus Keith Tip¬ 
pett (6), Hornweb (7), The Free 

Brass Fantasy (10), Humphrey 

Details re venues and ticket prices 
from the festival box-office, 
0225 63362/66411. 


Don’t Ring Us 

Wayne Shorter, Sonny Rol- 






Teddy Edwards (July). 













T Club 
Dates 


ambleside Zeffirelli's 
(9th March) 

Eberhard Weber 
BANBURY The Mill 
(4th March) 

Paul Rutherford, 
George Haslam, Paul 

bath Jazz Week 

62577) for venues, times etc 
(12th March) 

(13th) Eberhard Wf.ber 
( 15th) Martin Taylor 
( 17th) Dudu Pukw an a's Zila 
( 19th) Tommy Chase Quartet 

International Hotel 
(20th March) 

BRIDGWATER Arts Centre 
(11th) March 

Pinski Zoo 

(1st March) 

(3rd March) 

(23rd) Kronos Quartet 
Bristol Amolfini 
(13th March) 

Eberhard Weber 
Colston Hall 
(20th March) 

Loose Tubes 

Cardiff Four Bars Inn 
(5th March) 


Quintet 

COVENTRY Warwick 
University Arts Centre 
(5th March) 

(14th) Pinski Zoo 
derby The Dial 
(13th March) 

Pinski Zoo 

(20th) Eberhard Weber 


(2nd March) 

Red Rodnf.y/Petf.r 
King Quintet 
( 13th) The Guest Stars 

Whatever 

(26th) B-Shops For The Pcxjr 


(14th) Eberhard Wf.ber 
(24th) Art Themen * Richard 

(29th) The Iains 
St David's Hall 
(7 th March) 

Courtney Pine 


(5th March) 

(19th) Billy Banc, Quartet 
( 24th) Bob Stewart’s First 

(9 th March) 

Pinski Zoo 

(19th) Kronos Quartet 
Manchester Band On 

(10th March) 

(8th March) 

Pinski Zoo 

(8th March) 

Talisker 

(22nd) Pinski Zoo 


(17th March) 

Pinski Zoo 

(12th March) 

Pinski Zoo 


(30th) Hornwf.b 
The Leadmill 
(6th March) 

Pinski Zoo 

(8th) The Guest Stars 

King Quintet 
(20th) Kronos Quartet 
(22nd) Bob Stewart’s Fi rst 

Swansea Munday’s Wine 

(28th March) 

The Iains 

swindon Link Centre 
(19th March) 

Pinski Zoo 

Torquay English Riviera 
(3rd March) 

Courtney Pine 
Quintet 

(20th March) 

Pinski Zoo 

(2nd March) 

Courtney Pine 

(8th March) 

Courtney Pine 


' Kronos Quartet 


(2nd March) 

Gene “Mighty Flea” 
Connors 

(3rd) Don Weller Quartet 
( 6th) Eberhard Weber 
( 9th) Trevor Watts' Moire 


(2nd and 23rd March) 

Iain Ballamy 

(4th, 17th and 26th) 

Steve Williamson 

(7 th and 21st) 

Jean Toussaint 

(1st March) 

BigJoeDuskin 

(12th) Dudu Pukw an a's Zila 
(14th) Art Themf.n 


i Kronos Quartet 


Mattos, John Russell 
( 7th-19th) 

Loose Tubes & Ronnie 
Scott Quintet 

Billy Bang Quartet 
the sun Clapham 
(2nd March) 

Marj McDaid 

(9th) Paul Dunmall, Barry 
(16th) Stf.vf. Noble, T ristan 
Tomlinson, Alan 


Cleveland Watkiss by Fiona Hawthorne. 



The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 


There was a time, at the height of the Paul 
Simon/Cultural Boycott fracas, when both sides seemed to be 
committing a cardinal error. Those who supported his decision 
to record in South Africa and those who criticised it locked 
horns - and all attention focused on him. The musicians he 
was claiming to help, to be giving a platform to, were 
ignored. The “Graceland” show featured two (show-business) 
figures who are indelibly and forever associated with the 
struggle against apartheid, artists who are in long-time exile 
from their homeland. But the debate centred on the rights and 
wrongs of a white Manhattan Jewish singer’s actions. Even in 
their own war, Hugh Masekela and Miriam Makeba were 
to be excluded, it seemed. 

But now that Makeba’s (ghosted) autobiography has 
appeared, as well as her new record Sangoma, it should have 
become clear that Graceland didn’t only have negative 
repercussions. Because the coincidence of the book and the 
record (the first she’s ever made that concentrates so 
exclusively on her roots music), and her involvement in the 
tour, have focused unprecedented attention on her. Even the 
old days, when she was twice ambassador for her oppressed 



people to the United Nations General Assembly, when her 
records broke into the American charts, weren’t as frantic as 
recent weeks for her. And the mean-spirited suspicions that 
began to cluster round her when she married Stokely 
Carmichael, that forced her into self-exile in Sekou Toures 
Guinea, they’ve evaporated, for the moment. She appears on 
Wogan (and on Mavis Nicholson’s programme), shy, deter¬ 
mined, a little tired, and then suddenly girlish, carrying with 
her always the responsibilities that go with being Africa’s 


Queen of Song. 

Some of the criticism landed on Simon because — after all — 
his project was no more important than any other pop-music 
event, and it was thought to be an inappropriate forum for 
tackling a real world tragedy of violence. In context of 
Makeba’s career, that seems simplistic. Maybe more than any 
other performer she’s used the direct love and pleasure she can 
inspire to open up space for her people, to build understand¬ 
ing. “Wimoweh (The Lion Sleeps Tonight)” may be a piece of 

past, the song’s origins in black South African tradition. 


jr3,j— ju 



In the cynical and opportu listic 80s, she might seem naive. 
But she isn’t. She’s just honest about her feelings, and her 
beliefs. And that invests even the lightest piece of showbusi- 
ness crossover with a little more. And on her present showing, 


In A 
Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

Let’s start with basics: salsa’s roots lie deep in the 
mountainous Oriente Province of Cuba, in a musical style 
called son. Two new Folklyric records, The Roots Of Salsa, 
Volumes 1 (Sexteto Bolona) and 2 (Sto. Habanero) resurrect a vital 
selection of 1920s/30s recordings from these two earliest 
bands. Bongos were central instruments in those acoustic 
bands, and it is no coincidence that Californian musicologist 
John Santos, who wrote the excellent sleevenotes, is also a 


The Berlin Postcards by Da 


















bongo player (see below). He really brings to life the 
background basis of salsa music, introducing Cuba’s most 
legendary male singer, Abelardo Baroso, on both LPs, and 
some fabulous guitar playing from tiny Bolona himself. 

Another basic rural Cuban style is guajira , a name on many 
lips in January with the arrival of Cuba’s leading exponent, 
Celina Gonzalez, with her Grupo Campo Alegre. Guajira 
stays closer to the Spanish line than the deeply Afro- style of 
son, but her extrovert marimba player attacked the keys with a 
funk born in his ancestral past. The band’s powder-puff rumba 
sleeves lent a startlingly frivolous, pre-revolutionary kitsch to 
the show, and Celina lived up to her title, Queen of Guajira. 
World Circuit’s release of Fiesta Guajira , a collection of 
Celina’s best-loved songs, is a must for all Latin-music fans. It 
leads off with the quintessential “Yo Soy El Punto Guajiro’’ - 
full of echoes of the blueprint, “Guantanamera". 



Tito Puente closed the year with a new Concord Picante 
offering “Un poco loco", more of that familiar, polished C.P. 
sound, from his excellent Latin Jazz Ensemble including a 
moving, tribute-in-the-style to the Master of the genre, 
“Machito Forever” which was premiered last summer in a 
choreographed set at the Apollo Theatre, Harlem. The 
seven-piece Latin Jazz Ensemble is augmented here by 
sleevenotist John Santos and Pete Escovedo on congas - 
that’s Sheila E’s dad and owner of a hip Californian Latin-jazz 
club. 

Latin jazz goes from strength to strength, and now the 
Cuban-Cubans are being recognised by American musicians 
for their true worth. Tito Puente’s inclusion of a Chucho 
Valdes track (“Triton”) on his album is the kind of 
endorsement needed in that world of commie-bashing atti¬ 
tudes. The track is incidentally a showcase for some 
hard-hitting timbales solo work from El Maestro. Ronnie 
Scott’s Jazz House label, managed by Cubanophile Pete 
King, who led the club’s first party to the Havana Jazz 
Festival in February, follows their ’87 release of Arturo 
Sandoval’s album with young Afro-Cuba’s “Eclipse De Sol”. 


There is some fine West Coast-style playing from the 
keyboards-leader Oriente Lopez. Next in line is Irakere’s Live — 
coinciding with the late-night showing on C4 of Irakere, Live 
At Ronnie Scott's, co-produced by yours truly. 


Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects. . 

by Biba Kopf 


R i i. f. a s e s by familiar suspects Coil, Hafi.er Trio 
and Current 93 notwithstanding, the near future beckons a 
lull in the noise. But no time for tranquil contemplation yet! I 
Spy the following spectral graffiti writ large across the Void of 
Silence: IF LIFE IS WORTH TROUBLE, KNOW WHY 
YOU’RE CAUSING IT. This first principle of Autonomy is 
inscribed in the work of most every suspect featured here. 
Today, though, it announces the import of two highly suspect 
US publications. Though not directly musical, they’re 

column’s perennial themes, just as they constantly intersect 
with each other. Called Apocalypse Culture (Amok Press, ed 
Adam Parfrey, $9.95) and Pranks! (Re/Search, ed V. Vale and 
Andrea Juno, $14.99), they variously chart the disintegration 
of Western culture and ways to cope with the collapse. 



Of the pair, Apocalypse Culture has the clearer yet more 
difficult brief. It traces across art, science, politics and religion 
the bizarre correspondences of ideas that occur between 
seemingly opposed individuals under the threat of the 
imminence of The End. The volume s rapidfire switches in 
tone, from abject despair to the peculiar exhilaration of living 
through the most difficult of times, properly negate any 









comforting conclusions. 

If Pranks! shares with Apocalypse Culture some bit parts and 
leading players, in the shape of certain performance artists and 
aesthetic terrorists, they also intersect on the point of 
deviance, which both are prepared to celebrate as a method of 
short-circuiting social codes. 

Published by avowed enemies of the “conditioned reflex". 
Pranks! is the greater source of fun and inspiration here. It is 
quite the most astonishing compendium of mischief - 
sophisticated, elaborate, anarchic, puerile — ever collected. It 
is no surprise that the funniest emanate from Apocalyptic 
Culture’s sharpest, quizzically disruptive minds. The Prank¬ 
sters range across Boyd Non Rice, Mark Pauline, 
post-industrial beach bum Monte Cazazza, Abhie Hoi e- 
man, Timothy Leary, the Vietcong (who applied extraor¬ 
dinary ingenuity to keep the cost of the average kill of a US 
serviceman down to 25 cents, compared to the S25,000 plus 
the US deployed to kill a Victcong) and De-ad Kennedys’ 
mainman Jf.li.o Biafra, who usefully recalls the tremendous 
pranks the British anarchists Crass once perpetrated against 
Reagan, Thatcher and the British media. 

How come otherwise sensible adults willingly risk jail for 
the sake of a laugh? "A prank a day keeps the dog leash away," 
quips Jello Biafra. So it's a matter of asserting one's autonomy, 
setting up situations that trip up the media’s greed for a story, 
jiving authority and restoring a gleam to the mundanities of 
the daily grind. “Disgruntled employees are responsible for so 
much fun in the world," marvels Boyd Rice. But perhaps 
Charles Baudelaire has the best answer: “Such erratic 
pranks are not without danger and one often has to pay dearly 
for them. But what is an eternity of damnation compared to an 
infinity of pleasure in a single second.” 


Destination 

Out 

by Paul Bradshaw 

January and February are bleak months indeed. 
However, the grey chill of early 1988 has not daunted the 
spirit of those jazz DJs around the country busily building a 
new audience for the music. The tcb firm in Cambridge 
readily admit the core of their sessions is black urban funk but 
are steadfast in their commitment to both jazz and Latin 
music. Their tacky Route 66 venue in Wheeler Street, 
Cambridge presents solid entertainment every Wednesday 
(10 pm—2 am). Their first Jazz Bop, held in late January and 
featuring Gilles Peterson, was attended by three hundred 


people and was “KICKING!”. 

Far from dismissing their entrepreneurial rivals on the club 
scene the TCB DJs inform us that Mark Turbo had a positive- 
crowd at a Jazz Bop in nearby Gt Shelford and has sparked off 
talk of an all-dayer. Also DJs Andy and Bf.n arc spinning bop 
to “hard fusion” on Sundays at The Jazz Room at Flambards, 
the home of the Cambridge Modern Jazz Society. 

Leicester's Tony Minvielle is still spinning at “Calling All 
Cats” at the Jazz Basement (Tuesdays) and along with his 
associates in Giant Steps they are working with taja. Their 
next live gig will feature Jean Toussaint (March 3rd, 
Spectrum Centre, Midland Street). 

Dewberry and Bay. Ff. Jazz are creating waves with their 
Soho to Brighton weekenders. The next event will feature Into 
The Blue (10th), The Jazz Room (11th), Kalima (12th). For 
info ring 0273 20449. 



Those of you who've been turned away from the Jazz Room, 
which is packed to capacity every Saturday, will be relieved to 
discover the Churchill Palace Hotel venue is to be extended to 
accommodate over 200 people. Russ is totally enthusiastic that 
their biggest venture yet, Art Blakey and The Messen¬ 
gers, May 6th at the 1,500-capacity Top Rank Suite, will be a 
major success. It may also be the subject of a TVS 
documentary. 

On the London scene Baz, Sylvester and Gilles are 
operating an underground, warehouse session - “Night In 
Tunisia" at 145 Church Street, Paddington on 27 March. 

The Cutting Edge DJs are celebrating one and a half years 
at Clowns, Frith Street, on Saturdays and maintain that jazz 
danceability is still possible “without delving in the fusion 
boxes”. Cutting Edge DJ Hugh is busy turning London's East 

featuring Jazz Train II with Cleveland Watkiss (27 Feb), 
Horace Cardew (19 March), Dudu Pukwana and Zila (9 
April) and the Jazz Warriors (22 April). For info ring Mark 
at Newham Leisure Services 01-472 1430 ext 23847. 

More news on Bristol and Brum next month! T.C.B. 














THE ACCOUNTANT SAID ‘Make the bottle round' 
THE DISTILLER SAID 'Keep it square' 

WHO REMEMBERS THE NAME OF THE ACCOUNTANT? 

★ 

So, how do we stack up? Our name? Jack Daniel’s Old Time old No. 7 Brand Quality Tennessee Sour Mash 
Whiskey. Only a scuba diver or a tuba player could get through it in one breath. And colour? Ever wondered why 
we run ads in black & white? In fact as far as modern packaging goes, our square bottle is the very same one 

Daniel put his Tennessee Whiskey in a round bottle like everyone else, he said ‘Fine. If Jack Daniel’s 
Tennessee Whiskey were no better than anyone elses.’ Today what Jack Daniel says still goes. 
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LESLIE THOMPSON 
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Machito On Film 

Sue Steward sees a Latin Jazz masterpiece 





Inner Coherence: 


pianist AKEMI KUNIYOSHI-KUHN 


has moved from Elton John medleys to 


the farther reaches of free improvisation. 


BRIAN MORTON follows her daunting 


search for a new sense of order. 


Photography by Steve Tynan. 


Her music is full of shadows, some thrown by personal tussle, others by the 
sheer bulk of the prodigious keyboard technique. These days, it’s shadowed to the point 
of eclipse by the simple economics of the calendar, the difficulty of finding a gig. 

Akemi Kuniyoshi-Kuhn freely admits that she thinks not infrequently of giving up 
altogether. Her commitment to improvisation is intense and unquestionable, but the 
phone still isn't ringing. Why this should be so isn’t obvious, for, along with Alex 
Maguire, she's probably the most impressively talented young keyboard improviser 
working (or not working) in Britain at present. Over the last year - and despite an 
established chair in the well-thought-of Coherents - her appearances have amounted to 
a great deal less than ubiquity. 




The orchestral style has a reasonably predictable origin 
though there is some personal suffering and some surprising 
heresies along the way. She grew up in Okinawa in the 
late 50s - a period dominated by the sound of American radio 
- and spent a year studying at the Shobi Academy of Music. 
She presumably broke some conservatorial hearts thereafter, 
first joining a rock band, later playing Elton John medleys for 
the sushi-and-Scotch punters in restaurants and nightclubs. 
Even after a decade in Britain, her English is still as 
distinctively inflected is her piano-playing. 

“1 was never to be a concert pianist. I am not good enough. 
All the time at Shobi, I was myself and did what I wanted to 
do. What I wanted was to be a singer-songwriter." 

There’s a void wider than any East-West misapprehension 
and an irony to set against our naive “Orientalism” in the gap 
between “Rocket Man” and “Crocodile Rock” on the one side 
and the darkly emotive improvisations on Handscapes , her 
debut album as leader of a trio filled out by bassist Marcio 
Mattos and percussionist Eddie Prevost. The change is down 
to more than superficial geographical dislocation, for in 1978, 
the year she came to England, she suffered a severe breakdown, 
diagnosed as psychosis. 

There’s a problem here, which only her absolute frankness 
on the matter makes it possible to resolve. To divide her music 
into pre- and post-breakdown, with 4/4, middle eight, middle 
of road songs on one side of it, therapeutic inscapes on the 
other, is to do no more than feed one more rooted prejudice 
about improvisation: that it stands in the same relation to 
formal music as talking to lamp-posts does to accepted social 
behaviour. Fortunately, after Laing, we don’t need to point a 
shift from order to disorder, simply from order to a different 
kind of order, possibly superior, intrinsically valid. 

Fortunately, too, there is no clear-edged break. For a time 
after coming to London, she continued to do her bar-room 
routines for the visiting Nissan men. More important, there 
were already lineaments of the “later" style. As a teenager, she 
had experimented with her pianist and marimba-playing 
friend Yukitaru Shimabukuro. 

“He was a good improviser and a good friend to me. What 
we played then was not like what I play now, but with 
chords.” She’s at pains, even so, to make it clear that jazz, as 
such, plays no part whatsoever in her musical universe. 
Certainly, there are few evidences of it in her concert and 
recording work of the last few years. 

Self-recognition doesn’t depend on authority; she’d been 
happy enough to leave that behind in the conservatory. What 
it does require is some benchmark of legitimacy. Stories like 
this abound, but they’re always specific and personal: “One 
day, I sit down and play. I don’t understand what it is I’m 
doing and it’s quite frightening actually.” So she put down the 
lid on it and kept the recollection away with the songs and 

Then, one day, serendipity struck twice. “I hear a record by 
Steve Kuhn, American pianist, and I was so surprised. This is 
the kind of music that I make.” Twice, because the name 
meant something as well as the unexpectedly feasible style, a 


In the event, it’s never that easy. She made contact with the 
Dndon Musicians’ Collective and began regular improvisa- 
Harrison, then, via an 
the City Literary Institute, the famous 
City Lit off Drury Lane, from Phil Wachsmann, both of them 
— significantly or coincidentally — violinists. A catalytic visit 
to the Barry Summer School (then at its most wholeheartedly 
improvisational) focused things and in 1982, she was asked to 
join Coherents who have since become - despite their recent 
financial becalming - one of the most formidable standing 
improvisation units of the 80s. Playing in front of Leon 
Kuhn’s fierce photomontages, they generate a subtle layering 
of effect and emotional affect which stands in sharp contrast to 
the densely baroque mood she generates with the Mattos- 

Though she continues to experiment with collaborative 
settings, most recently with saxophonist Paul Moss (a 
ludicrously undervalued player, as Leon Kuhn insists) and 
drummer Greg Railton, Akemi is increasingly ambivalent 
about group playing. "Playing with others, you must listen 

emotional and difficult." The forthcoming solo album Motion! 
Emotion sharply underlines both difference and difficulty; it’s 
nerve-ending stuff, deeply personal, and in style a long way 
from the reserve demanded by Coherents’ music. She objects 
not so much to the abstraction of much improvised music as to 
its emotional one-dimensionality. “It is all angry. There is 


Her inability or refusal to show anger or rancour is, perhaps, 
where her cultural expectations are so profoundly different. It 
is arguably, though, a matter of gender as much as of race. 
Listening to her play underlines very sharply just how crudely 
macho much improvisation actually is. It still suffers from an 
absolutism of the act, a gestural activism that allows no room 
for expressive nuance. She is anxious not to play on 
disadvantage; it is apart from anything else an outworn 
gambit. “I don’t feel unlucky. People are more interested in 
me because I am Japanese, not despite.” Sadly, they may be 
less convinced because she is a woman and because she refuses 

In performance, she's a remarkable sight: a diminutive 
figure bent over the keyboard, eyes tight shut, hands that look 

conjures. But then, it’s a while since anyone had been able to 
see her like that. These days, she practises and does her 
bread-winning stint in a West End shop, and wonders, still 
without rancour, when the phone is going to ring. 


io: w/Mattos, Prevost, Handscapes (Leo Records) 
Coherents: K'tah (Prime Tapes) 

Red Shift (Prime) 

solo: Mot ion! Emotion (Leo, forthcoming) 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE DESERT BOOT 
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THE ORIGINAL 




THE BOOT IS ON THE OTHER FOOT 



(Clocks 

THE ORIGINAL 






instead of Janafek. Bubblegum 
Carl Orff. As camp as Ethel 











Endless Parade: the 
music of Harrison 
Birtwistle 

LONDON 

BARBICAN 









composer than any of us.” 
Indeed. 






Say It One Time 
For The Broken 


Hearted: 










he’s sketched out a strange personality - a man 
much loved and befriended, but one also 

It is an eventful and remarkable life. 





performances are anchored to a strong opening 


space. John Chilton's meticulous and absorb- 



As Serious As 
Your Life: 
The Story Of 
The New Jazz 

(Pluto Press , £7.95) 



section of her book - with chapters on John 
Coltrane, Cecil Taylor, Ornette Coleman, Sun 
Ra, Albert Ayler and the AACM - provides an 



African All- 
Stars: The Pop 
Music Of A 
Continent 

by Chris Stapleton & Chris May 
(Quartet, £14.95) 

Stern’s Guide To 
Contemporary 
African Music 

by Ronnie Graham 
(Zwan, £23.00) 

(very hard) it’s really only sensible to suggest 
that if you’re up for one of these books, you’re 

and May's has taken much longer to finish than 










The War of Jenkins’ ear: 

on his latest record. But Mark Sinker 

Billy Jenkins, wharf-rat 


finds the man with the Voice 

of the new British jazz, 


of God less ferocious than he sounds. 


takes a scratch at Miles 


“‘Sketches of Spain’? I've never heard it! What dm it represent? I 
picked on it for the visual thing. For a distinctive sleeve. I don’t know whether . . . 
well, I don’t mean to insult these people, because I haven’t met them, as my Grandad 
used to say. But I’m dubious about labelling pieces in a pretentious or an unthought 
way. Or a traditional way. I think, I can’t talk like that. And people tend to roman¬ 
ticise about locations. William Walton did a London Symphony - but he must have 
done it in a country cottage! It doesn’t sound like London to me, albeit the London of 
the 1920s. 

“I thought, let’s be realistic, let’s document the truth. We record in a realistic way, 
without compressing or digitalising. I put my musicians in parts where they can use 
their talents naturally. So it’s real to me.” 

So this is the Reverend Billy. He isn’t as furious as his tone in print. He mumbles his 






plaints, and softens them when you argue. And his magni¬ 
ficently cheeky assault on the Grand Panjandrums of Quality 
Classical Jazz - Gil and Miles - isn’t inspired by some 
festering hatred of premature New Age-ism. It’s just bad (and 
good) luck that the Little Cat’s over-rated travelogue and 
middlebrow masterpiece is so famous - and has such a striking 
packaging. Actually the sleeve he’s parodied isn’t even the 
original, as I recall. But then Billy’s sarcastic blasts have 
always been directed more against the selling side of this our 
beloved record culture than its sounding side. 

Let’s start by naming him. Whatever else he is, Spazz 
Guitarist (his word), or radically ornery cross-over composer, 
he's a natural Punk. Two of his former school chums have 
reached heights that he certainly doesn’t envy them, trading 
under the names Steve Severin and Billy Idol. As it happens, 
Billy Jenkins preferred to stay home practising guitar than 
lurch about with these luminaries of the fabled Bromley 
contingent. But enough of that impatience and adolescent 
iconoclasm sticks with him to let the label make a lot of sense. 

“I quite like the idea of just releasing my records - 1 
thought Spike put it well in the press release - as an artefact. 
It’d be quite nice to be like the ducks on the walls in fifty 
years’ time. You’d have a Jenkins LP, all twisted up. And then 
they’d start producing them, because they got popular." 


Billy’s records and Billy’s broadsheets all creep 
out of his little wharfside home, hard by the recording studios 
he looks after for a living. They’re all quietly violent 
broadsides. Ask him what he’d do if all the things he cries out 
against were to vanish, and he smiles ruefully and admits that 
he’s probably naturally ferocious, that he’d find something else 
to be aggressive about. 

"I suspect so. I can’t stand mediocrity or wasted energy. 
There’s always a social conscience number on each record. Or 
sociological, or ecological. ‘Cooking Oil’, for example, on 
Piano Sketches and again on Scratches Of Spain. And I've got a 
nice line of council-inspired songs, songs inspired by 
functional design that’s lacking: ‘Meridian Council Estate 
(Vandalise Tourists’ Property Not Residents)’ or ‘Benidorm 
Motorway Services’ . . . 

“My next hobby horse is going to be discrimination in 
musical styles. Everyone says, Oh, I hate opera. I'd like to 
know why we say that. And why an opera lover would hate 
Heavy Metal. The distinction between different musical styles 
can be spoken of with such venom that it can’t do your soul 
any good. I like any music, in its right place. I like Muzak. 
Muzak seems to emanante from Rank/Trust House Forte 
motorway establishments.” 


But his forthcoming Motorway At Night — which he subtitles 
real new age music - is a strange, silly, haunting long haul of 
portmanteau improvisation that has little in common with 
factory-line mood musics. He’s working for an end to 
music-out-of-its-place, an end to romantic fantasy and 
escapism. He cheerfully embraces self-publicity, as long as it 
doesn’t entail compromise in the groove itself. And he refuses 


to be a slave to purity, fixity, or ideals-in-stasis. He’s mad, 
this Reverend Billy. 

He started off in a rock band (Burlesque, for those 
with remarkable memories [/ remember - Ed) - they were once 
Melody Makers tip for the top). Frank Zappa was probably a 
guiding light in those days. But things got tedious and he 
knocked it on the head. He inaugurated the Rock Against 
Rock campaign with fellow Burlesquer Ian Trimmer, dedi¬ 
cated to resisting the pull of technology away from truth in 
music. And then he got his job as curator of Wood Wharf 
studios — and settled down to his real task. 

“I started to release my music. I didn’t see why you had to 
wait in the business line until so-and-so can exploit your 
music. I’d rather exploit it myself.” 

Music's a craft to him. The elemental aspects to some of his 
play on some of his records are underpinned, in his way of 
thinking, by his craft as a player. He’s not that much of a punk 
in other words - he doesn’t hold the slew of views that the 
New York No Wave inherited from Ornette Coleman, that all 
sound is equal, that an idiot baby can play as ‘‘well’’ as 
schooled musicians, that a possibly inaudible history can’t 
necessarily instil value in a music. He wouldn't accept these. 
And he’s critical of avant-garde rigidity, whether that means 
the modern classical establishment mired in total serialism, or 
fellow guitarist Derek Bailey. 

“My Spazz technique is to confront a skilled musician with 
an instrument they’re not that skilled with. To create a 
different sound.” 

musicians are he’s choosing to confront. Because several of 
them are working elsewhere to set up a solid, wild, open 
New British Tradition in the Loose Tubes Collective 
(Motorway . . . - which also features a performance from Mr 
Andy Sheppard - is very close to being an unofficial LT 
recording, in line-up and attitude both). 

“People like playing with me 'cos they know they’ll have a 
nice time, get good meals and stuff. But I was talking to 
Django, asking him who else we could get and he was saying, 
Ooh, I don’t know. It’s got to be people who wouldn't be 
bigoted in their approach. You see, I don’t even know if it 
would work with Courtney. I don’t know if he’s mature 

Well, you’d probably be surprised, Billy. Courtney is a 
player who listens. You should invite him over. 

How come a pamphleteer so committed to the Real 
only makes records, so rarely plays live? (The last time Jenkins 
performed, in the Queen Elizabeth Hall, there was a riot - 
staged by Jenkins . . .) 

“You could say. Why don’t you just play music? But 
because I’ve spent a lot of time performing, I don’t give a 
100% effort. You can cheat, performance is often a charade for 
the moment that you concoct for the paying public. I don’t 
Continued on page 4 6 
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Drums Along The 
Mainstream: A young 
hard hopper on the new 
British jazz scene, Clark 
Tracey takes his cues 
solely from Art and 
tradition. But, wonders 
Tony Herrington , is he a 
Messenger without a 
message? 


Let’s keep the old man out of this, right? Except . . . How do you feel about 
people who talk of nepotism, Clark? 

“Let them talk.” 

One thing Clark Tracey isn't is voluble. Even to an ice-breaking riser like that. This 
afternoon he’s mostly tired (having been up until 5.30 the previous morning doing 
whatever it is jazz musicians do apres representation) and wary. 

He opens the interview with talk of mis-quotes and vetting manuscripts and later will 
ask to hear back what were fairly circumspect replies to fairly innocuous lines of 
inquiry. He might feign bemusement as his only reaction to being included in the 
march - past of the New British Jazz, but it seems as if the spotlight drawn by his 
position in the line - clashing, no doubt, with a long-held belief that his musicianly 
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know who to call. Remember, we’re here when the 

However, if things are going well for you, spare a 
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status would merit no more than the odd mention in a 
provincial’s listings — has caused a little media figure caution to 

We’d met up at Polygram’s Hammersmith offices on a 
storm-darkened January day to talk about the imminent 
release of his group’s second LP, the follow-up to their 
respectably successful debut Suddenly Last Tuesday. Things 
didn’t get off to the best of starts, the tone of our whole 
conversation being established right there in reception. 



Well, it was a mistake anyone could have made. The only 
time I’d seen him up close before, in the flesh, was at the back 
of a cramped and dimly-lit Manchester stage. Excepting that, 
my entire means of recognition was limited to the study of a 
strange photograph which appeared in this magazine’s August 
1986 issue. The face was duly memorised and, on my way to 
the meeting, its features intoned liturgically: Junk-sunk-eyes- 
hollowed-cheeks-unkenipt-hair-stubble. It was an image that would 
have sat well with the mid-period plates in Art Pepper's 
Straight Life. And I’m supposed to associate that, a perfect 
encapsulation of the rigours of the jazz existence, with this? 
Eyes leaden with nothing but healthy fatigue, positively 
bulbous cheeks, hair blow-dried and swept just so, freshly 
shaved? Given that he seems to spend half his life in dingy 
club basements and the remainder sleeping their residue out of 
his system, even his mother would have been pushed to make 
the connection (we’re only keeping pop out of this, right?). 

“He [photographer Peter Anderson} used an old box 
Brownie to try and get a grainy image for that, and I had to 
live with it for months afterwards. People were coming up to 
me and saying, are you all right, Clark?, like I was on heroin 
or something.” 


If we were to arrange the various manifestations of the 
New Brit Jazz neatly on a line, locating Courtney Pine at the 
centre, then the extremities would probably be patrolled by 
Steve Noble and Alex McGuire on the one hand, The Clark 
Tracey Quintet on the other. 

Ever since its formation in 1984, the group’s work space has 
been confined to a point, approximately tying in with Bobby 
Timmons’ arrival in The Jazz Messengers, where hard bop 
began segueing into soul jazz. As documented by a large part 
of Blue Note’s 60s catalogue it’s a closely defined area - 
piano/bass vamp, theme statement, solos fired off one-two- 
three, theme restatement - and after 30 years of being stuck 
out as the music’s commercial limb (blow long enough into 
this and you might hit pay-dirt) one which long relinquished 
its scope for renewal. A basic truth not lost on Clark. 

“Let’s say that anything you’ve heard up until now is what 
we’re going to be working on. If we haven’t tampered with 
anything by now then it’s unlikely that we will in the future. 
The way the band is at the moment is what I enjoy doing.” 


Predictably, then, the Quintet’s second recording, Stiper- 
stones , although conceived for a festival commission as a 
seven-part suite, makes no more effort to break out of its 
self-imposed limitations than either its predecessor or precur¬ 
sors did. It might as well be “just” another collection of 
isolated blowing vehicles, an attempt to bolster the old 
argument that it’s not the structure that counts but what’s 
going on inside it. 

“We had a long time to think about it, to consider what we 
wanted. We knew it was going to be recorded and that we 
were going to feature each member of the band. The main case 
was to make it sound the way we do on stage but it’s 
practically impossible. The drums sound different to me live 
than on record because the acoustics of the instruments 

I suppose we shouldn’t be too surprised at the modest range 
of his ambition. He’s probably had it drilled into him from the 
earliest age that you might as well adopt a pariah’s guise as a 
jazz musician’s. Maybe what should surprise us is that he 
deigned to get involved at all. 


Piano was his first instrument, taken up before he was 
out of primary school. “I had classical training for three or four 
weeks, but I wouldn’t let Stan teach me - dumb youth.” He 
switched to drums at 13 and began to take them seriously two 


touring the UK, South America, India and the Middle East in 
his dad’s various groups. Prior to the formation of his own 
quintet, comprising, then as now, Guy Barker, Jamie Talbot, 
Steve Melling and Alec Dankworth, he was part of a 
short-lived group that included Django Bates and lain 
Ballamy. He remains informally acquainted with the two 
Loose Tubes members but views as unlikely the prospect of any 
future musical collaborations. 

“It’s not that we don’t want to work together, we just seem 
to be concentrating on our own specific areas. I don't 
particularly want to concentrate on what Django’s doing 
although I love and respect it. It’s unlikely that we’d get 
booked together anyway, because he gets booked for his thing 


and me for mine.” 

Such a sober approach to the viability of forging new 
alliances probably owes much to the problems experienced in 
getting his own quintet on to the nation’s bandstands. 

“When I first started the group I had to get together a load 
of publicity, ring up promoters, people I knew, just to get 
some dates organised, and that’s more or less what I did for 
two years. Then I said, sod it, I can’t be bothered, and I was 
thinking of forgetting it altogether, let it fizzle out. Then all 
of a sudden all this work came in as the attention hit us. We 
made a successful record, had two big tours (one to the Far 


Continued on page 59 
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American Sax giant Charlie Rouse teams 
up with Stan Tracey, Art Themen, Roy 
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A beautiful album featuring four well-loved 
standards plus original compositions by 
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a fearsome shaven head, but now his hair has grown into short, 
wiry dreadlocks. His face is benign but lugubrious, with 
heavy-lidded eyes and a downturned mouth that he has to 
gather and work into a smile. 

Hemphill is inseparably associated with the body of black 
Americans who came to be thought of as the avant garde of 
Stateside jazz in the 70s. Whether grouped under the 
inaccurate title of “the loft school” or not, he and his 
Contemporaries - including David Murray, Oliver Lake, 
Baikida Carroll, Marion Brown, Craig Harris, Leo Smith, 
Roscoe Mitchell, Byard Lancaster, Billy Bang, Hamiet 
Bluiett, Arthur Blythe, David Ware, Henry Threadgill, Frank 
Lowe, Fred Hopkins and many others — carried out what 
might be the concluding experiments in “the jazz tradition" as 
it then stood in America. 

The adventures of those days seem long ago now. The music 
on such records as Flowers For Albert and Nonaah, once a 

securely in its historical place. The disappointment is that 
most of those musicians haven’t succeeded in finding the 
resources — financial, physical or otherwise - to develop those 
ideas into more complex, still more challenging areas. Most of 
them have had their spirits tempered in some way. 

Think of Roscoe Mitchell's failure to advance on his 
amazing records of the 70s, the virtual disappearance of Leo 
Smith, the corporate squeeze put on Arthur Blythe’s music. A 
dozen years have passed, the music headed by the Marsalis 
brothers has taken the media’s attention, and the occasional 
beacon put up by a band like Henry Threadgill’s Sextett seems 
more like extraneous activity than a force of change. 

When four of those musicians formed the World 
Saxophone Quartet in 1977, it looked like the birth of a 
supergroup. Hemphill, Lake, Murray and Bluiett were 
formidable individuals, with impressive reputations and 
records to back them up; as four saxophonists together they 
promised much. Ten years later, they are a kind of institution. 
There is a dignity and weight about their music which is 
satisfying enough; but one wonders what might have 
happened if they’d kept on with the more dangerous directions 
hinted at in their debut Point Of No Return record. 

From the first, Julius Hemphill was the major composer for 
WSQ. He wrote four of the six themes in Stepptn With , their 
initial studio LP, and virtually everything on Live In Zurich is 
by him. His best pieces for the group - “Connections”, 
“Steppin”’, “Stick", “Cool Red" - create a complete character 
while allowing space for the individual word. If the idea of 
WSQ is to modernise and celebrate the tradition of the sax 
section, Hemphill’s writing for the band goes one step further: 
he utilises the yearning, blue quality of saxophone timbre to 
make a darker, more remorseful music emerge. There is a sense 
of despair in “Connections” or his fathoms-deep arrangement 
of “Lush Life” which can even be oppressive. 


“The timbres involved,” he explains, “correspond to the 
basic four-part, four-character ensemble. That speaks for itself. 
It’s as fluid a situation as you can get because it’s so basic. You 
start from a framework of organising a music along those lines, 
and I don’t think you can start from anything better.” 

Their music is organised with the finesse that marks the 
great traditional arrangers, from Sy Oliver to George Russell. 
As dense as the group can sound, each strand has its logic, its 
place and function. It’s tempting to ask if, in the freest 
moments, they ever feel obliged to keep chaos away. 

“Mmmmm . . . how do you keep chaos away? Well, I don’t 
know. Should one keep chaos away?” 

Julius speaks in a slow, slow drawl. His words are often 
scholarly, but his delivery is remote, as if he’s musing to 


“Everybody can be in control, at a point. You make your 
participation in the spirit of being in control. Whatever it is, 
it’s your response, and you’re in control of it. You mean, who 
plays the loudest? I don’t really know, see, because since 
everybody’s putting in what they feel oughta go there, it gives 
one a sense of control. There are some times when one might 
be more directly in control, changing the tempo. Sometimes 
we direct one another. Motion to cut each other off, like, OK, 


Saxophone bands are popular now: ROVA, Hornweb, Itchy 
Fingers, 29th Street, Position Alpha. WSQ have moved 
towards works that are polished, classical; Plays Duke Ellington 
and the new Dances And Ballads are refined, dazzlingly 
choreographed works. Older pieces like “Fast Life” and “Hattie 
Wall” are streamlined, and joyful new territory is explored in 
“West African Snap” and Hemphill’s own, thundering “Sweet 
D”. But if the Ellington LP has broken them through to a 
wider listenership, it may have also minimised their sense of 
risk. Some of their fellow quartets explore areas which WSQ 
would hardly go near. 

In performance with the band, Julius always 
appears the most dedicated. He stands rather still, with a 
giant’s self-consciousness, and plays lines that run and tumble 
but never screech like Oliver Lake’s sometimes do. He has a 

air and try and catch it through his fingers. 

His mother, a pianist, never had to practise; she would just 
sit down and play. He thought music was like magic, and it 
just came to you; you couldn’t “learn" it. That outlook has 
never really left him, perhaps. 

In the late 60s and early 70s he moved from Fort Worth to 
St Louis and then to Chicago. In the Black Artists Group of St 
Louis he worked with Oliver Lake; and the sessions he recorded 
there in 1972, Dogon A.D. and Coon Bid'ness, are full of 
amazingly powerful music. “The Hard Blues”, a spare, 
hypnotic charge of the blues, has a sour authenticity that is 
still compelling. “Dogon A.D.” seems to reach back even 




















“Ha! It's not really massive. We have the grasp ofit, but I 

A recent performance at New York's Lincoln Center 
apparently confirmed that view. But Long Tongues could be a 
very important piece. Julius just has to finish it; to find those 


set of duets with Oliver Lake; Live In New York, a lovely, 
sonata-like recital with cellist Abdul Wadud; Raw Materials 
And Residuals, a strong group session. His JAH band seems to 
be defunct. Though his music for WSQ continues to mature, 


Blue Boye (Mbari) 

Rot Boye And The Gotham Minstrels (Sackville) 
DogonA.D. (Arista Freedom) 

Coon Bid’ness (Arista Freedom) 

Live In New York (Red) 

Raw Materials And Residuals (Black Saint) 
With Oliver Lake: Buster Bee (Sackville) 
With WSQ: Steppin’ With (Black Saint) 
Live In Zurich (Black Saint) 

WSQ (Black Saint) 

Plays Duke Ellington (Nonesuch) 

Dances And Ballads (Nonesuch) 





feel I give 100% in performance any more. So at least the 
music I make, I don't push it on anybody, and people can pick 
up the music on the LP and listen to it at their leisure — in 
their own environment. I could make cassettes. I’ll probably 
issue CDs. It just so happens this seems the most convenient 
medium. Probably like many people, I have a love of the 12" 
bit of black plastic. I’m quite happy to transfer to CD when 
they start stocking the more interesting records that I might 
want to listen to. Have you seen this?” 

He shows me a prized possession, an LP of Womb-Music: 
side one, Womb-sounds 1-6, side two the classical greats from 
Bach to Massenet. With broad-toned endorsement from a 
Japanese expert, that this will help baby snooze. And he 
shakes his head. 

"It didn’t work for my kids. I couldn’t help laughing, 
though. Steve Berry (bassist/composer with the Tubes), with 
his new baby, only eleven hours old, and he was playing him 
Bill Evans! Well, I can just about agree with that. But Bill 
Evans Live ? Applause at the end of every track?’’ 

“The weather was very wet and cold yesterday. You 
felt very exposed as you walked along - and I thought it was 
cruel to have posters saying. Come To Barbados!, along the 


side. A, because the majority of people walking by don’t have 
the finance. And B, because if you did start day-dreaming you 
might run into the road and get hit by a car. Surely it’s more 
important to face up to reality. I like to think you get more 
satisfaction from real things than things imagined. Certainly 
when it comes to copulation I’d say that was the case.” 

And that’s Billy. Ferocious, in a shambling and amiable 
kind of a way. His home will be the first to be swept away 
when the Thames finally rises to engulf us all. His front door is 
graced with a sticker demanding that we ‘Keep Music 
E.V.I.L.’ And he pilots the Voice of God Collective, because 
the Voice of the People is the Voice of God. And Billy is a man 
of the people. 

Piano Sketches 1973-1984 (Wood Wharf Records WWR 841) 
Beyond E Major (Allmusic Records ALMS 1) 
Uncommerciality (Allmusic Records ALMS 2) 

Sounds Like Bromley (Plymouth Sounds Records LBB1) 
Greenwich (Wood Wharf Records WWR 852) 

Scratches Of Spain (Thin Sliced Records SLICE 13) 

Motorway At Night (DCM Records, awaiting release) 

Billy Jenkins In The Nude. Solo Guitar. Blues & Standards 


Continued from page 39 

back to using. Paroled since 1985, he is on the methadone 

During a rehearsal break, after a heated discussion between 
Morgan and Trow about just how much of each of their lives 
would be in the play, I asked Morgan why drugs were a part of 

“It’s by design,” he said with venom. “We are the victims in 
the neighbourhoods that they saturate with drugs. Whoever 
‘they’ may be. ‘Just say no’ is great and people should just say 
no but I’m not so sure that the people who tell us 'just say no’ 
are all that innocent. But I’d rather not get into a discussion 
where what I say might cost me. I don’t want to talk about the 
government and the CIA and all that stuff. There’s nothing I 
can do about it other than work on myself. I am just trying to 
limit my susceptibility to what ‘they’ offer. 

“I'm trying to prepare myself to be a productive human 
being. I live my life in E-flat - I play an E-flat alto saxophone, 
that’s my voice. I’m following the guidance laid out for me, 


trying to live by the rules. Doing unto others, etcetera. I’m 
trying to be the best artist I can, to be appreciative of the 
things coming my way and live a peaceful life.” 

I asked him if he was worried about the possibility of 

“Bebop lives,” he said. “I’m a living breathing example of 
it. I’m optimistic, I have to be. Because I know the other side 
of the coin. To be pessimistic is to die. It’s a copout for an 
artist to be pessimistic, it’s a good reason not to practise or 
create anything. You know, ‘Why try? They’re not going to 
appreciate it anyway. They’re not smart enough to understand 
what I do. Don’t blame me.’ That’s bullshit. You’re stupid to 
play this music if you’re not optimistic. You’d better do 
something else if you’re a pessimist. Optimism is an absolute 
requirement.” 

On my way to buy some bagles and lox to take back to 
France, I pushed my way through a multi-racial crowd of 
young and shaky wrecks openly exchanging small folded 
packages for cash on sunny Second Avenue. One of them was 
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Ligon of The Mighty Clouds Of Joy and The 
Rev Jaspar Williams. As they would be in a 

interspersed with prayers. Jesse Jackson 






many-coloured coat. Yet, comparing this 
album with Amazing Grace, her classic, 16- 
year-old set of gospel material, the decline of 
her powers as a singer is striking. Her voice has 

also have taken its toll. These lapses are 

by the premature fadcouts that disrupt the ebb 
and flow of the performances. More 

memory of the late Rev C.L. Franklin. Call it 



Aretha's prime but she's no copyi 
is her fourth album, the first outside the 

listener to feel the spirit in the dark. 

work under the direction of Thomas Whitfield 

emotionally drained yet soothed by the force of 


The Well Tuned Piano looks, on the face of it, 


the greatest female gospel 
le. Sing aloud, 0 daughter of 
tel: Rejoice and exult with all your 


transcription of how the piece unfolded over 
this particular reading. It is not the definitive 

adding to the compositional framework (here it 


ige of performance and music theory. 

ial (or maybe not so new - he started ou 
raight jazz player) sits alongside La 
:-'s age-old concern with the sound of 


working all-saxophone band, it has been WSQ 

established for the genre. This grammar seems 
to consist primarily of up to three members of 
the quartet laying down riffs or other forms of 
harmonic-rhythmic underpinning for the 
soloist(s), except on slower numbers where riffs 
are replaced by sustained chords; the 

approach is the interweaving of free lines from 
each player, a deviaroccasionally used here by 
the WSQ. 

Oddly, perhaps, it is the few instances of 
this third approach which show most clearly 

the string quartet, and how underdeveloped it 


to the shredder - to develop groups tend 
nance, to set off an array of powerful mi 


•n their debut album, and why 
to be a shadow of either the strin 
:se limitations the WSQ product 
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Momentum 

(Novus 3021-1—N) 

Recorded: Paris, 20-22 May 1987. 

The Bath ; Art; Momentum; The Song. 

Steve Lacy (ss, tmb); Steve Potts (as, ss, tmb); Bobby 
Few (p); Jean-Jacques Avenel (b); Oliver Johnson (d); 


Steve Lacy Sextet 
The Gleam 
(Silkheart SHLP-102) 


Recorded: New York City, I6-I8july 1986. 
Gay Par,, By Napping Th, Glam; At (W; 
Keepsak,. 





Reissues 


from the Black Lion catalogue, some from 

All the records have been readily available in 
the past but there are some fine things to 

Webster's Midnight At The Montmartre 
(BLP 30173) and Sunday Morning 
(BLP 30182) at the same venue are almost 
idealised examples of Ben's late (’65) style. He 
husks and huffs through the ballads and 
grumbles his way out of anything resembling 
an up tempo; Kenny Drew and friends offer 


“Over The Rainbow” you cat 



Happy! (BLP 30194), a collection of his 
hair-raising 1938-39 sides; and to hear Cecil’s 
most anguished colleague (if only they'd 
recorded together!), don't miss Albert Ayler’s 
Vibrations (FLP 4100), one of his most awe- 





series: Lee Konitz has a beauty in Inside Hi Fi 
(90669), one side of tenor and one of alto, 

1956 vintage. 1 like the rather bluff swing of 
the tenor tracks, but the main point is the 
brilliant interplay with Billy Bauer on the alto 
side - deeply considered and compelling jazz. 

At The Half-Note ( 90666), where the leaders 
flugelhorn is partnered by Jim Hall’s guitar. 

real excitement can be generated with a 
minimum of apparent effort. Charles Mingus 

Yeah (90667), where Roland Kirk and Booker 

Big Joe Rides Again (90668), lat/50s sides with 
a couple of great eight-man bands; the material 
is sometimes a bit soft, but Joe tackles the 



Compact Discs 

After a glut of Robert Parker- 
remastered records, it's a little wearying to 

really startlingly good. Digitally remastered 



and clarity with none of the irritating echo 
which Parker adds to his recordings. I'm glad 
to trade a little extra hiss and the occasional 




snappy on Jakko (JARO 4131; 40.53). The 
leader’s staccato keyboards and crisp, funk- 

Afro-pop fusion with the occasional lick of 

and Manfred Schoof and authentic vocals and 
percussion from Angelique Kidjo, Amancio 

Less invigorating is Eddie Cleanhead 
Vinson's Fan In London (JSP CD 204; 43.24), • 

who haven’t got much to say. Vinson isn't 

good one to end on, though, is Chu Berry s A 
Giant Of The Tenor Sax (Commodore 8.24293; 

two sefsions, one 0938) with Roy Eldridge, 

mixture of romantic ballads and flat-out 
jamming. Berry took the Hawkins approach to 
its limits, but he was loaded with imagination, 









TINY GRIMES AND HIS ROCKIN’ 
HIGHLANDERS: Rock The House 
(SwingtimSTl0l6). This brings together Tiny 
Grimes’s sides for Atlantic and Gotham 
between 1947 and 1953, all recorded in New 
York. It’s the instrumentation (honking tenor, 



Continued from page 35 

Now he has the prospect of tours to Europe and America 

might have led you to believe. The advance tape I heard was 

but the hallmarks of the group — brief, functional head 
arrangements, pithy solos rising out of the rhythm section’s 
faultless drive - still broke through. It's a more assured set 
than Suddenly Last Tuesday , almost iconoclastic in comparison 
on something like “Scattered Rock”, the kind of thing I might 
play in a morning when I needed kicking to life (I'd know it all 
ways up within a week). But as is the case with Jamie Talbot’s 
Altitude or Alan Barnes’ Affiliation, its two most obvious 
contemporaries, it would get more of a reception round these 
parts if it were conceived as a work-in-progress rather than a 
manifesto for the duration. You’re not going to be Art Blakey 
in 30 years’ time, are you Clark? 

“What, you mean where you have this high turnover of 
musicians and you’re left as the old man surrounded by all 
these young kids? That’s not how I envisage the future of the 


basically. I’m very aware of having a father {the word comes 
out sounding strangely unfamiliar — it’s the first point in the 
conversation where he hasn't referred to him as Stan] who has 
been a professional musician for 50 years and done the majority 





visiting Americans mostly. Nathan Davis, Art Farmer, James 
Moody and Jerome Richardson have all felt the young 









1 1Dutiable ( How 

On dllbum, Qtusette & Compact Due 
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Mail Your Wail To 




CODA MAGAZINE 


CELEBRATES 30 YEARS OF PUBLICATION 


ISSUES IN THE PAST YEAR HAVE FEATURED * CHARLIE 
HADEN * THELONIOUS MONK * REX STEWART * TEDDY 
WILSON * JO JONES * CARLA BLEY * DUKE ELLINGTON 
ART HODES * ANDREW HILL * WOODY SHAW * KENNY 
BURRELL • TOSHIKO AKIYOSHI * ORNETTE COLEMAN 
MARILYN CRISPELL * SHEILA JORDAN * BEA BENJAMIN 
PLEASE SEND TWO INTERNATIONAL REPLY COUPONS 

FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF CODA MAGAZINE 
TO 

CODA PUBLICATIONS * BOX 87 * STATION J * TORONTO 
ONTARIO * CANADA M4J 4X8 
OR SUBSCRIBE FOR 12 POUNDS ( 6 ISSUES ) FROM 
RAE WITTRICK * 33 WINTON LODGE * IMPERIAL AVENUE 
WESTCLIFFE-ON-SEA • ESSEX * ENGLAND 


LOOSE TUBES 

ANDY SHEPPARD 
QUINTET 

KILLER DOUBLE BILL! 

FRIDAY 25 MARCH 7.30 pm 

FREE TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER 









































